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THE R'C'M MAGAZINE 


VOLUME XXXI No. 1 


EDITORIAL 


AN one have too much of a good thing? If good was some 
C single positive quality of experience we should surely all 
pursue it with a whole heart and intention and strive to 
encompass as much of it as possible in our brief lives. But whatever 
philosophy may have to say about it, in practical life we know that 
good is only relative to some purpose or occasion. Even music one 
can have too much of. It satiates our ears and our nervous systems 
even while it compels our minds to pursue it ever more strenuously 
and rapaciously. And as for oysters and champagne the limit is 
soon reached. Aristotle, it seems, was (as usual) right: the good is 
a mean and not an extreme. 

These lofty reflections have a lowly application. They serve to 
lead up to the announcement of a change of editorial policy. With 
the unstinting help of the Magazine Secretary I have endeavoured 
during my period of office to make the column headed “ The Royal — 
Collegian Abroad” as comprehensive as possible. To that end I 
began a survey of the part played by Collegians in broadcasting. 
Like Frankenstein I created a monster which has overwhelmed me. 
And now I have slain it. In this issue of the MAGazine the radio 
activities of Collegians are not recorded. If it seems to any reader 
that to include some comparatively humble occasion when a musician 
played to a small audience and to omit a nation-wide address is to 
show a queer sense of proportion, he will find an answer in the 
reflection that a great many people now use wireless sets and there- 
fore know what is going on in the radio world without my telling 
them. It has been instructive, I think, to gauge by our record during 
these last few years what Collegians are contributing to the broad- 
casting services. But in future we shall resort to the former practice 
of only recording public appearances. Otherwise Miss Bowden- 
Smith would certainly have a nervous break-down. 

And while I am on the subject of Miss Bowden-Smith’s 
indefatigable work for this column of the MaGaAzine I would take 
the opportunity to express regret and defiance for any omissions for 
which we have been jointly responsible. Defiance first. We have 
no machinery, except such as we have ourselves created and corres- 
pondence from the persons concerned, for collecting information 
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about the doings of Collegians abroad. We therefore make no 
apology for any failure on our part to record particular events of 
which we are ignorant. We have a large appetite for facts; we keep 
our eyes and ears open for news; we walk up and downstairs much 
from the Union office to Mr. Stammers’s office verifying persons and 
dates; we make no discriminations. But we are not omniscient, our 
name is not Argus, and in our spare time not spent in editing the 
MaGazine we both engage in other pursuits. It may therefore 
happen that sometimes we miss some event about some distinguished 
Collegian which we should wish to record. For this we are very 
sorry. But we do not apologise. LEvery Collegian has the remedy 
to his hand in the Government’s excellent postal service. 

FRANK Howes, 


A VISIT TO A SWAZI QUEEN 


By Arruur ALEXANDER 


AVING examined for the University of South Africa in the 
course of seven weeks, no fewer than 826 candidates, I 
felt it imperative, both for my physical and mental well-being 

that I should seck rest, change of air and of scene, and, if possible, 
novelty. And so,,armed with a letter of introduction from the 
highest quarters to the Resident Commissioner, I set out one Sunday 
by train on the first section of the journey from Pretoria to Swaziland 
where I was to find, if not rest, change, and quite unforgettable 
novelty. 

For those unaware of its position, size and status, I should perhaps 
explain that Swaziland is a British Protectorate somewhat larger than 
Wales. It is a country of rolling mountains and deep bush-filled 
valleys, some of which abound in wild life of every kind. On the 
west and north it is bounded by the Transvaal, on the south by 
Zululand and on the east by the Portuguese territory of Mozambique 
which cuts it off from the sea. Its inhabitants number roughly some 
70,000 natives, akin to the Zulu, and a few hundred whites. The 
Swazi is of high intelligence, friendly, courteous and honest. The 
administration is in the hands of a commissioner and four deputy 
commissioners who have under them some British military police 
officers and native constables. Asan item of curious interest I might 
mention that the stamps of the country (designed by a very “live” 
local padre-schoolmaster-architect-playwright and actor) are probably 
the largest and the thickest in circulation. The latter part of my 
journey to Mbabane, a charming and most beautifully situated little 
town 4,000 feet above sea-level in thickly wooded country within 
sight and sound of two streams and numerous waterfalls, is chiefly 
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remembered by reason of the 112 mile motor ’bus ride to it, for so 
appalling was the state of the road, that for the greater part of the 
time the *bus was executing a series of wild plunges in every con- 
ceivable direction, tossing its occupants to the floor on occasion, 
and more frequently, to the roof top, sometimes in quick succession. 

What follows is an endeavour to give some idea of the extra- 
ordinarily interesting afternoon I spent at the Kraal of the Queen- 
Mother of the country some days previous to my sailing on the 
homeward journey from Lourenco Marques to Genoa, where I 
disembarked. 

I had a day or two in Mbabane, which, from the point of view 
of native life was somewhat disappointing, when I hinted to the 
Commissioner that I should like to see something of the Swazi people 
in their natural surroundings. He promptly suggested a visit to the 
Queen-Mother, the Paramount Chief, Sobhusa, plus a selection of his 


‘72 wives, being unfortunately on a visit to another part of the 


country. So in charge of Mr. M—— who has a thorough know- 
ledge of the native, his ways and language, I was motored about six 
miles to a spot called Ezulweni, which is within easy distance of the 
Royal Kraal of Zombode where live not only the Royal Family but 
many {hundreds of natives seldom visited by Europeans. In the 
course of the six miles we dropped over 2.000 feet into a district the 
temperature of which seemed to me considerably above sub-tropical. 
Before visiting the Queen, whose name I forget but which in English 
is translated as She-Elephant, I went for a short stroll (Ezulweni 
consists solely of a hotel with a native store adjoining): jacaranda 
and bourgainvillea in full bloom, butterflies the size of small birds— 
monstrous things—birds, too, of vivid orange and blue—others with 
long thin and slightly curved beaks. In the course of this stroll I 
came upon a crowd of native children by whom I was gravely saluted 
(on another occasion convicts behaved similarly !) and greeted in their 
tongue by what would doubtless be interpreted as “All hail, O Great 
White Chief,” yet may have meant ‘‘Who the devil is this?” 
However, I returned the salute, adding very pleasantly “‘Good after- 
noon,” which I felt somehow was neither adequate nor appropriate, 
But to return. 

Arrangements having been completed, we set out by car when the 
intense heat of the day had somewhat abated. ‘ What is the correct 
procedure ?” said I to M—____ somewhat apprchensively. ‘Do 
what I do,” was the reply. Arriving outside the palisading of the 
Kraal we were quickly surrounded by a horde of naked children. 
Then from within came the “Induna,” or head-man—a sort of Lord 
Chamberlain, a kindly grizzle-bearded old fellow who bade us wait 
until the Queen was ready to receive us. The signal given, we 
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stepped into the enclosure, the old man holding M by the 
hand the while. Ushered into the royal presence—or rather upon 
the sight of the Queen sitting on the ground ahead of us, leaning 
back nonchalantly against the wall of a hut—we removed our hats 
and I my sun glasses (deeming this more respectful !), and advanced, 
deferentially I hope, promptly Squatting down before her on the rush 
mats provided. Beside her sat a very worried looking Maid of 
Honour (or Lady of the Bedchamber ?), to the left a crowd of 
perhaps fifty children, to the right numerous old men, women, witch 
doctors, etc. One child reclined contentedly against another of 
presumably naturalist tendencies for he was quite unperturbedly re- 
moving from his friend’s head numbers of very obvious small live- 
stock. Younger natives kept passing to and fro—workers of various 
kinds, messengers, wives of the Chief, and such. The huts are closely 
built, and all, as far as one could sce, spotlessly clean. The Queen 
is probably 50 or 55; her dress differed little from that of the other 
women—her sole mark of distinction a red feather in the front of 
her hair, sign of the “ Bringer of Rain,” that she alone can wear. In 
her hair, screwed tightly back from a baldish forehead, a long thin 
iron comb! Her shoulders, arms and feet were bare; her expression 
was kind, intelligent and not un-humorous; her attitude one of 
dignified interest. From M T hear that she is a very wonderful 
character: she helps everyone in trouble, solves complicated tribal 
matters, knows the hundred or more children by name and when 
they are ill nurses them. 

As she speaks no English everything had to be interpreted, 
Naturally, I at first spoke little, but she fired questions continually 
at M in a very subdued voice. Later, we talked of conditions, 
towns, travel and so on. She sometimes travels short distances by 
car (her son owns five). ‘Not by aeroplane yet?” I said. « No, 
when they fall they fall hard,” said she. I watched an old woman 
thatching. ‘Like you,” said the Queen, “she is a professor, and of 
that also, there are not too many good ones.” Considerable laughter 
at this from the assembly, increased four-fold when, the remark being 
translated, I laughed appreciatively. “Perhaps you will learn some 
English by the time of my next visit, and I some Swazi,” said I. “I 
am too old,” she replied. “I am a hundred” (she is, as I have said, little 
more than half that age) “ but you are young—you look somewhat 
like Mr. ” (a missionary). Here the lady-in-waiting fancied 
the suggestion offended me, and showed considerable concern a 
must have betrayed slight momentary dislike) but I assured her none 
too truthfully it was not so. We talked on until the arrival of the 
musicians for whom the Queen had sent, but as most of the best 
musicians, dancers and warriors had accompanied the Chief, I was 
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unable to see or hear anything as exciting as [had hoped. For some 
reason unexplained we were obliged to go to another part of the 
precincts to hear music and singing, First came a thick-set podgy 
girl, rather shy, carrying a calabash across which stretched a thin 
wire that she hit with a stick striking D and B twice each in persistent 
re-iteration. Keeping time by pressing the calabash into her breast 
and on every beat turning up her toes, she crooned a sorrowful ditty 
in B minor which I had taken for a song of love lost for ever, but 
which was, alas, merely a lament on the dearness of the ’buses now 
running through the country. Next, a ferocious hag proved her 
sophistication by singing in raucous tones and accompanying very 
badly a long song of the superiority in looks of the European as 
opposed to the Swazi. “‘She wants something for this,” said I. 
“ Yes,” said M » “ but give her nothing. It is most unusual 
for a Swazi to demand money. Visitors, of whom there are few, must 
have at some time stupidly given her something.”’ While she sang, 
two strange twin-like youths passed by, hand-in-hand, each holding 
aloft a thick short stick. Their hair was wild and on their faces they 
had daubed yellow clay. I forgot to ask their significance. Then 
back to the Queen who wished me well, a safe voyage home and 
kind regards to my wife. According to M her instinct is 
infallible as to whether her visitors are married or not ! 

So ended one of the many remarkable events of a most memorable 
tour—a tour that included not only South, but also portions of East, 
North-east and Northern Africa. 








AMATEUR ORCHESTRAS — HOW TO DO 


HE path of the amateur orchestral player is a stony one and 
beset with thorns, You may be an amateur anything else with 
considerable success. If you make garden seats in your spare 

time, your friends will come and admire them, and think how 
marvellous it is of you. Even if you are an amateur singer people 
may sometimes say you have some lovely notes, or that you would 
sing well had you a voice. But if you are a member of an amateur 
orchestra you either come in for no criticism at all, or else for a lot 
of the adverse kind. 

To be really successful any orchestral player must get firmly 
fixed in his head the fact that he is always right and others are 
wrong. Now a common fault of amateur orchestras in general is an 
all-pervading air of indecision. Directly a foreign body creeps into 
a chord each member of the orchestra fears that he or she may be 
the cause of it, and goes dashing back to the note just played, or on 
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to the note to come, or does a little experimental sharpening and 
flattening. Of course, the Proper thing to do is for everyone to 
play quite strongly and with confidence, and then the most intelligent 
critics merely suppose that some work unknown to them has been 
substituted for the one announced on the programme. 

Suppose purely for purposes of argument that you are a clarinet 
player and have a solo passage. As ill luck will have it you begin 
in quite the wrong place. What should you do? Give an agonised 
splutter and leap up two octaves so that everyone knows it was you ? 
No! Play on firmly and unwaveringly taking no notice of anyone 
else. You know without looking at him that the conductor is wildly 
waving his arms about, and grimacing frenziedly at all and sundry, 
whilst the rest of the orchestra make hysterical little plunges from 
place to place. But if you only go your own way steadily enough 
the audience will begin to think the conductor a fool. “ Silly 
fellow,” they will mutter, “« Why can’t he keep the band together ?” 
And here a word of advice to the other players on such an occasion. 
You may, of course, adopt the same policy as the clarinet. But if 
you decide to be accommodating, pick on a bar some way ahead and 
play it over and over again very softly, and sooner or later the 
clarinet is bound to come to it and you can play out loudly again. 

Counting bars is a very dangerous thing to have todo. Some- 
times you are quite happily saying to yourself, “ One-two-three-four, 
two-two-three-four,” etc., when you suddenly realise that the 
conductor is beating two ina bar, and you are therefore hopelessly 
Jost, unless you happen to be a mathematician of quick wits and 
sound nerves. You glance meaningly at the conductor, but he does 
not understand and merely gives you a confidential little smile and 
turns away again. The best thing to do under these circumstances is 
to come in at a likely moment squeaking your chair while playing 
the first note. Then if it is the wrong place the audience think it is 
a chair squeaking and not a note at all, and vice versa if it is the 
right place. 

Without doubt the only way to become a perfect orchestral 
player is to study the behaviour of the more perfect orchestras. It 
is a matter for admiration when you hear a viola come in wrong, and 
after a minute scrutiny of all their faces fail to decide which one was 
the culprit. Sometimes in a passage when the violins are silent, you 
may notice one of them tuning his instrument in an airy way with 
the tip of his bow. He is probably successfully disguising a false 
entry. If you are fortunate enough to notice such things, be wise 
and profit therefrom, For let us always remember that old saying, 
‘The proof of the player is in the blufiing.” 

Pomprura LeGGs, 








DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 





3/- fo. T4, 


| " 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


A Fund was founded last term by Major The Hon. J. J. Astor, M.P., 
to provide assistance by means of Exhibitions and Grants-in Aid to 
College Pupils who may be in need of them while in staty pupilari or 
at the beginning of their career. 

The Hon. James Smith, Sir Edward Harding, K.C.M.G., and Sir Donald 
Somervell, K.C., M.P., have become members of the Council of the College. 

The Musicians’ Company elected Dr. Vaughan Williams to the Collard 
Fellowship, left vacant by the death of Sir Edward Elgar. Mr. Constant Lambert 
was appointed to the fellowship held for three yeats by Mr. Herbert Howells. 
Dr. H. C. Colles was made an Honorary Freeman of the Company. 

The Royal College of Music has given as a wedding present to the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent a clavichord made by Mr. Thomas Goff. 

Miss Helen I. Young has been appointed organist and choir trainer at the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 


LONDON 

Worxs.—The Society of Women Musicians gave a concert at 74, Grosvenor 
Street, W.1, on 20th October, in memory of Delius, Norman O’Neill and Holst. 
Works by the latter included two of the Four Songs for Voice and Violin, the 
songs, ‘A little Music,” ‘“ The Thought,” ‘‘ Betelgeuse,” and piano solos, 
“The Shoemaker”? and a “ Toccata.” The singer was Miss Rose Morse, and 
Miss May Harrison played a sonata for violin and piano by Delius. 

At the Music Socicty at St. John’s Institute, Westminster, on 23rd October, 
modern English music was represented by a string quartet by Elizabeth Maconchy, 
by Four English Lyrics, (a) “ Cherry Ripe,” (b) “* Willow Song,” (¢) ‘‘ The Constant 
Lover,” (¢) “The Passionate Shepherd ” (first performance anywhere) by E, J. 
Moeran, and a Sonata for two violins also by Moeran, The string quartet was 
played by the Macnaghten Quartet, which includes the Misses Beryl Scawen Blunt 
and Olive Richards. 

Concerts by the London Contemporary Music Centre were given on 23rd 
October and 4th December at the Cowdray Hall. At the former, Bliss’s sonata 
for violin and piano was performed by Mr. Bernard Shore. At the latter the 
Phantasy Quartet for oboe, violin, viola and violoncello by Benjamin Britten 

played at the International Festival at Florence held last Easter) was performed, 
with Miss Sylvia Spencer playing the oboe. 

Holst’s The Planets was played at the B.B.C. Concert at Queen’s Hall on 31st 
October, conducted by Dr. Boult. 

The Royal Choral Society under Dr. Malcolm Sargent gave a concert at the 
Albert Hall on 3rd November, in honour of Holst, Delius and Elgar. Holst was 
represented by “* Mars,” “ Venus ” and “ Jupiter” from The Planets and the “Ode 
to Death.” Miss Thelma Reiss played Elgar’s violoncello concerto, 

The fourteenth Annual Festival of the St. Michacl’s Singers took place from 
4th to 8th November, under Dr, Harold Darke. He opened the Festival with an 
organ recital. In the evening Vaughan-Williams’s Benedicite and Parry’s Blest 
Pair of Sirens were performed, Miss Margaret Rees being one of the soloists. On 
the 6th, Mr. Thalben-Ball gave an organ recital, and in the evening Mr. Stuart 
Robertson was one of the Singers. A group of songs by Holst was sung on the 
7th evening. On the 8th, Mr. Amold Goldsborough gaye an organ recital, and 
in the evening Parry’s “ The glories of our blood and state” and Darke’s “‘ As the 
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leaves fall”’ were performed. Miss Grace Bodey and Mr. Howatd Hemming were 
among the soloists. Dr. W. H. Harris also assisted at the organ and Miss Dora 
Garland led the orchestra. : 

At the Cortauld-Sargent Concert at the Queen’s Hall on r2thand 13th November, 
the Ballet from The Perfect Fool, by Holst, and a Suite for Viola (first performance), 
by Vaughan-Williams, were performed under Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

Holst’s Carol, ““ This have I done for my true love,”’ and Vaughan-Williams’s 
motet, ““O vos omnes,” were sung by the Tudor Singers in their Conway Hall 
programme on 19th November. 

A Music Lovers’ Smoking Concert, the first of a new series, was given on 
zoth November, at the Princes Gallery in Piccadilly. During the interval, Mr. 
Plunket Greene explained the scheme. Vaughan-Williams’s Concerto Accademico 
was onc of the items in the first programme. 

Mr. Reginald Goodall, choirmaster of St. Alban’s Church, Holborn, gave a 
recital of modern Church music on 24th November, which included two carols 
by Herbert Howells; Mr. Norman Greenwood was the organist. 

An Invitation Concert of recent works by Freda Swain was given at the Wigmore 
Hall on 24th November, in which Miss May Harrison and Miss Dorothea Webb, 
amonest others, took part. The programme consisted of the piano solos, “‘ The 
Red Flower,” “The Mountain Ash,” “The Greenawn” and “ The Return,”’ 
both the latter being first performances ; songs, “ Sympathy,” “ The Travelling 
Companion,” ‘The Lovely Lady,” ‘The Invisible Rain” and the first 
performance of the following songs: ‘‘ The Lock,” “ Winter Field,” “ Stay O 
Stay,” “ Andante,” ‘ April,” and ‘ Nocturne—New Moon,” accompanied by 
the composer ; a sonata for solo violin; and the first performance of a quartet for 
strings in E minor. 

A string quartet by Edmund Rubbra was played at the first mecting of the 
First Performance Society (London Musical Club, Holland Park) on 29th November. 

Music by Old Collegians was represented at the Wedding between Their 
Royal Highnesses Prince George, Duke of Kent, and Princess Marina, at West- 
minster Abbey, on 29th November, by Parry’s “ Bridal March” and Sir Walford 
Davies’s ‘‘ God be in my head.”’ Mr. O. H. Peasgood, assistant organist at the 


Abbey, took part in the programme. 


A new Suite for piano by Benjamin Britten, entitled ‘ Holiday Tales,” was 


: played by Miss Betty Humby at Wigmore Hall on 30th November. 


At a concert at Westminster School given by the London Senior Orchestra on 
7th November, Mr. Lofthouse played the piano in Bach’s Concerto in F minor, 
On 28th November, selections from the Christmas Oratorio were given ; the soloists, 
with the exception of the tenor, who is an old Westminster boy, were all boys in 
the school. The whole school took part in the performance. Mr, Arnold 


Goldsbrough played continuo. 
Frank Merrick’s Celtic Suite was played by the London Musicians’ Orchestra 


at the Scala Theatre on 1st December. 

At the B.B.C. Chamber Music Concert on 7th December, Miss Thelma Reiss 
and Mr. John Ireland played the latter’s sonata for violoncello and piano. 

The Westminster Abbey Special Choir at their December service of unaccom- 
panied choral music, performed Stanford’s Magnificat for double choir. A motet 
by Martin Shaw, “Sing we merrily,” was also sung, and in between the choral 
items the Prelude and Fugue in C minor by Vaughan-Williams was played on 
the organ. 

At the Macnaghten-Lemare Concert at the Mercury Theatre on 17th December, 
a first performance of a string quartet in one movement by Dorothy Gow was 
given, and three songs by her for tenor and string quartet, (a) Tristia, (6) Hey 
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Nonny No}, (c) I mun be married on Sunday. Choral Variations, “A Boy was 
Born,” by Benjamin Britten, were given their first public performance. Miss 
Iris Lemnare conducted. 

P1ano.—Mr. Howard-Jones was the pianist in a piano and violin recital given 
at the first of the Qucen Mary Hall concerts (Y.W.C.A., Great Russell Street), 
on 25th October. 

Miss Pamela Norris assisted by the New London Orchestra conducted by 
Miss Joan Bickers, gave a concert at AZolian Hall on 15th November. Among 
the orchestral items were “ The Lonely Sailing Ship,” by Hugo Anson, and Concerto 
for piano and strings by Gordon Jacob. 

A concert was given on 30th November by the London and North-Eastern 
Railway Musical Society, in the Hamilton Hall of the Liverpool Street Hotel. 
Mr. Victor Hely-Hutchinson played his own Rhapsody, “ The Young Idea,” and 
Schumann’s Concerto. Mr. Leslie Woodgate was one of the conductors. 

Mr. Aubyn Raymar gave a piano recital at Wigmore Hall on 13th November. 

Messrs. Cyril Smith and Kendall Taylor took part in Bach concertos given by 
the Royal Philharmonic Society at Queen’s Hall on 6th December. 


Miss Irene Kohler took part in a Hindemith programme at the third concert 
of the Concerts of Contemporary Music, at the Concert Hall, Broadcasting House 
on 218t December. 

INStRUMENTAL.—The Whinyates String Quartet gave a concert at Wigmore 
Hall on 25th October, when they played Charles Wood’s Quartet in D major as 
one of their items. They also played at the Blackheath Music Society on 16th October, 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on 3rd November, Hornsey Subscription Concert on 
sth November, Institute of Education, Southampton Row, on 23rd November, 
the Music Lovers’ ‘Smoking Concert on 6th December. Miss Seymour Whinyates 
played in Bach’s double concerto at Kingsway Hall on 26th November, with the 
London Concert Orchestra. 

The Isolde Menges String Quartet, of which Mr. Ivor James is the violon- 
cellist, gave a concert at /Zolian Hall on 30th November, 


Miss Margaret Meachen (violin) and Miss Eiluned Davies (piano) gave a recital 
at Grotrian Hall on 30th October, when one of the items in their programme 
was John Ireland’s Sonata No. 2 in A minor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Woodgate assisted at a concert given by the London 
Madrigal Group at Grotrian Hall on 1st November. 

Miss Marjorie Edes (violoncellist) took part in a song and ’cello recital at 
the “‘ Maude Goodman Studio,” 7, Addison Crescent, W.14, on 14th December, 
when she played a concerto for violoncello and string quartet by James Hook, 
arranged by herself, 

A concert in aid of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund was given at 9, Chesterfield 
Gardens, W.1, on 15th November, in which the Misses Sylvia Spencer (oboe), 
Violet Brough (viola d’amore), and Ursula Waterhouse (flute) took part. 

Conpucrors.—The New London Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Miss 
Toan Bickers, made its first appearance in London on 12th October, at the /Eolian 
Hall, when the programme included Butterworth’s Idyll, “‘ The Banks of Green 
Willow,” and Patrick Hadley’s “ Ephemera.” On 18th December the Orchestra 
gave its second concert, when a first concert performance of Holst’s Choral Ballet, 
“The Morning of the Year,’”? was given. Miss Betsy de la Porte and Mr. Victor 
Harding were among those taking part in Act 3 of Handel’s Alcine. 

On roth November, Dr. E. T. Cook conducted Brahms’s Requiem and Elgar’s 
“For the Fallen,” in Southwark Cathedral. 

Mr. Guy Warrack conducted a programme of choral and orchestral music 
for the Handel Socicty, in the hall of the Royal College of Music, on 13th December. 
Among the items was Harold Darke’s “ Ring out, ye crystal Spheres.” 
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OrGAN.—Dr. Harold Darke was the soloist in Handel’s concerto in D, 
at Queen’s Hall, with the London Symphony Orchestra, on sth November. Dr. 
Darke gave an organ recital of works by Bach, at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on 20th 
November, in aid of the funds of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s hospital at Lambaréné. 

Dr. Darke gave four Bach recitals on the four Thursdays in October, at St. 
Michael’s Church, Cornhill. 

Lecrures.—The Chelsea Music Club announced six lectures during the season 
at Chelsea Town Hall. The first was delivered by Mr. Harold Samuel on 6th 
October on “‘ The Growth of Pianoforte Music.” 

Mr. Graham Carritt, assisted by Miss Rose Morse, presented songs of Vaughan 
Williams and Holst, with Introduction and Commentary, at 19, Holland Villas Road 
(by kind invitation of Mrs. Graham Carritt), on 23rd November, in aid of the funds 
of the Chelsca and Westminster Musical Competition Festival. 

Opera.—Miss Mabel Ritchie took part in three performances of “ Vauxhall 
Gardens ” (opera and ballet), at the Mercury Theatre, on 23rd, 24th and 25th 
October. 

The following operas were produced during the autumn at Sadler’s Wells 
and the Old Vic. : The Snow Maiden, Carmen, The Marriage of Figaro and Die Fleder- 
maus, produced by Mr. Clive Carev, and The Barber of Seville, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
La Tosea and Eugene Onegin, produced by Mr. John B. Gordon. Mr. Geoffrey 
Corbett conducted Hansel and Gretel. 

The following Old Collegians have taken part: in Faust, Mr. Tudor Davies 
as Faust, Mr. Morgan Jones as Siebel. In Figaro, Miss Ruth Naylor as Susanna. 
In Madam Butterfly, Mr. Tudor Davies as Pinkerton. In Cavalleria Rusticana, Mr. 
Tudor Davies as Turiddu. In Fledermaus, Miss Ruth Naylor as Adble and Mr. 
Tudor Davies as Eisenstein. In The Snowmaiden, Miss Betsy de la Porte as Fairy 
Spring, Mr. Roderick Lloyd as King Frost, Miss Susan Turner as Bobylicha and 
Miss Ruth Naylor as Koupava. In Engene Onegin, Miss Betsy de la Porte as The 
Nurse and Mr. Cuthbert Matthews as A Captain. 

At the Old Vic., Miss Hilda Rickard as Sandman and Miss Suzan Turner as 
Dew Man took part in Hansel and Gretel. This was preceded by Gordon Jacob’s 
ballet, Uncle Remus. 

On 6th November, Vaughan-Williams’s Job was performed at Sadler’s Wells. 

Stncers.—Miss Margaret Bisset gave an Enelish Song Recital at the Grotrian 
Hall on rst October, with Mr. Harry Stubbs at the piano. Among the items of her 
Programme were “Dirge in Woods,” by Parry; “The Monkey’s Carol’? and 
“Fairy Lures,” by Stanford: “ Sweet Content,” by Walford Davies; “ Before 
Dawn,” by Arthur Benjamin; ‘ Weathers,” by John Ireland ; “ Girl’s Song,’ 
by Herbert Howells: and arrangements of Folk Songs, “ Tarry Trousers,” by 
Vaughan-Williams ; ‘‘ The Fanaid Grove,” by Herbert Huches ; “Spinning Wheel 
Song,”’ by Arnold Foster; and “ Searching for Lambs,” by Eugene Goossens. 

Miss Olga Haley was one of the soloists in Delius’s Mass of Life, at the B.B.C. 
Concert at the Queen’s Hall, on 24th October. 

Mr. William Parsons was the soloist in the Delius Memorial Concert given by 
the Royal Philharmonic Society at Queen’s Hall, on 8th November, He sang in 
Sea Drift. 

Mme Sarah Fischer took part in a song and violin recital at Wigmore Hall on 
12th November. 

Mr. Keith Falkner sang two groups of songs, accompanied by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, at the third Mayer Concert for Children, on 17th November, at the Central 
Hall, Westminster. This was not an orchestral, but a chamber concert, and Dr. 
Sargent opened with a short talk on the principles of chamber music. 

Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Keith Falkner gave a song recital at Molian Hall 
on 22nd November, 
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Messrs. Trefor Jones and William Parsons sang in extracts of Haydn’s Creation 
at the fourth of the Mayer Children’s Concerts, on 1st December. 

Miss Sybil Crawley was one of the soloists at the Carol Concert given by the 
Royal Choral Socicty at the Albert Hall on 15th December. She sang ina selection 
from the Christmas Oratorio, and also “ Lullay, my Liking,” by Holst, and “ To 
the Queen of Heaven,” by Dunhill. A Carol Anthem, ‘A Spotless Rose,” by 
Herbert Howells, was also sung, and Parry’s “ Welcome Yule ” and “ When Christ 
was born of Mary free,” by the Choir. 


PROVINCES 


Tre Lerns FrstryAu.—Dr. Malcolm Sargent was one of the conductors for 
this Triennial Musical Festival which began on 3rd October. Among the works 
performed were Dyson’s The Blacksmiths, a fantasy for chorus, pianoforte and 
orchestra, and Vaughan-Williams’s Benedicite. Among the soloists were Miss 
Olga Haley, Mr. Keith Falkner and Mr. William Parsons. Mr. Frank Howes 
wrote the programme notes. 

Bournemourn.—Mr. Richard Austin, successor to Sir Dan Godfrey as 
conductor of the Municipal Orchestral, entered upon his duties on 3rd October 
at the first of the winter orchestral concerts, when the programme included Holst’s 
arrangement of Purcell’s Incidental Music to The Virtuous Wife. Among the works 
performed at other concerts in this series have becn Frank Bridge’s pieces for 
strings, “Sally in our Alley ” and “‘ Cherry Ripe ” (24th October), Holst’s “ Suite 
de Ballet” (sth December), Frank Tapp’s Overture, “ Metropolis” (2nd January), 
and W. H. Reed’s Symphony for Strings (9th January), the two last being conducted 
by their composers, The soloists have included Miss Kathleen Long (1oth October), 
Mr. Fivlyn Howard-Jones (7th November), Mr. Frank Merrick (28th November), 
and Mr. Perey Whitlock (sth December). On 12th November, Dr. Armstrong 
Gibbs gave a lecture on the subject ‘ Voice and Verse” to the members of the 
Bournemouth Mnpsical Society. 

Miss Dorothea Aspinall (piano) played at St. Monica’s School, Kingswood, 
on sth October, with Miss Audrey Piggott ; at the British Music Society of York, 
on 9th November. with Miss Betsy de la Porte (singer) ; at Rossall School on 
11th November, with Miss Audrey Piggott; and at Carlisle County School 
for Girls on 12th November. Miss Piggott also has given recitals at University 
College, Dundee, at St. Andrew’s, and at Oxford (University Musical Club and 
Union). 

Torquay.—At the first of five festival concerts in the pavilion, begun on 11th 
October, “‘ The Sea,” by Frank Bridge, was performed. 

Farmourn.—The Falmouth Opera Singers gave three performances of Stan- 
ford’s last opera, The Travelling Companion, beginning 25th October. 

PortsmMoutH.—The Music Festival began on sth November, and included 
in the works performed, Arthur Bliss’s Pastora/ and Dyson’s The Canterbury Pilerims, 
both conducted by their composers. Unaccompanied part-songs included Parry’s 
“My soul, there is a country”? and Stanford’s “‘ Corydon, arise!”’ Constant 
Lambert’s Rio Grande was also performed. 

Eastrnournr.—The twelfth annual festival of music organised by the Cor- 
poration of Eastbourne and its musical director, opened on 19th November. 
Dr. Armstrong Gibbs conducted nearly s00 boys and girls from private and 
secondary schools in a number of unison and part-songs on the second day; one 
of the songs sung was Dyson’s ‘‘ When icicles hang on the wall.” One of the 
soloists of the festival was Mr. Cyril Smith, and Mr. Keith Falkner sang in Brahms’s 
Requiem, the final work performed at the festival. 

BatH.—Miss Irene Crowther played the piano in Tschaikovsky’s B flat minor 
concerto, on 21st November, at the Pump Room, 
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CxicHester.—The Chichester Orchestral Society gave its 36th concert at the 
Assembly Room, on 3rd December, with Mr. Norman Demuth conducting. 
Holst’s Suite “ Beni Mora” was performed, and the songs “ Silent Noon,” by 
Vaughan-Williams, and “ Eleanore,” by Coleridge-Taylor, were sung. 

NorrinGHam.—The Chelsea Singers, of whom Mr. Philip Warde is the tenor, 
opened the Nottingham Music Club with a recital on 4th October. The Philharmonic 
Trio (with Mr. Léon Goossens) and the Pougnet Trio (with Mr. Angus Morrison) 
have also appeared. 

The Whinyates String Quartet played at the Haileybury Music Club on 29th 
November, the British Music Club Society at York on 5th December, at Winchester 
College on gth December, and at Wimbledon High School on roth December. 

Mr. Frank Howes lectured on ** Bad Music” at Shettield on 13th November, 
and on “* Folk Song” at York on 6th December. 

Chigwell School held its Christmas Concert on 17th December. Among the 
items on the programme were Vaughan Williams’s “* Greensleeves, ‘* Hugh's Song 
of the Road ” (from Hugh the Drover), S. P. Waddington’s John Gilpin, sung by the 
Glee Club. Mr. A. V. Butcher, director of music at Chigwell School, played in 
two pianoforte duets. 

ABROAD 

Unirep Srates.—Our correspondent tells us that at a chamber music festival 
at Pittsfield, Massachusetts in September, a performance of Frank Bridge’s sonata 
for violin and piano was given and at the Philharmonic Symphony Concert at 
New York on 1st November, two works of Holst were performed—the Fugal 
Overture and the St. Paul’s Suite. 

Mr. James Friskin gave a piano recital in the ‘Town Hall, New York, on 20th 
October, which consisted of Book Two of Bach’s “ The Well-tempered Clavier,” 

Mr. Felix Salmond (violoncello) played in Brahms’s Concerto for violin and 
‘cello on 23rd November, at the Juilliard School of Music, New York City, at a 
concert illustrating The Literature of the Concerto. 

Canapa.—Mr. R. de H. Tupper conducted The Conservatorium String 
Orchestra of McGill University, Montreal, on 28th November. 

Mr. Stanley Bulley, organist of the Cathedral, Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
gave a performance of the Messiah at Christmas, with a chorus of 300 voices and 
an orchestra of 100. 

Sour Arrica.—aAt the Bloemfontein Music Club, on 14th November, Miss 
G. Hobday was the violinist in César Franck’s sonata for piano and violin, and 
both the Misses G. and M. Hobday (cellist) played in Beethoven’s piano ‘T'tio in 
C minor. 

Honc Konc.—At the Helena May Institute at Christmas, 1934, Mrs. Womack 
(Crista Wood) produced and took part in ‘‘ Aladdin” a pantomime for children 
in nine scenes. It was given for three days to full houses. ‘This is the third 
production by Mrs. Womack, her previous pantomimes being “‘ I'he Three Bears,” 
and ‘ The Knave of Hearts.” 

BIRTHS 

Bates.—On 27th November, 1934, to Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Bates (Marjory 
Harrison), a daughter, Anne. 

LeyLanp-Wuite.—On 2nd December, 1934, to Josephine, wife of H. Leyland 
White, a daughter. 

MARRIAGES 

Bupp-Pearce.—On 8th September, 1934, at Croydon, Sidney W. Budd to 
Ethel Mary Pearce. 

HesoinG-Sairn (WoopviLLz).—On 12th January, 1935, at St. Mary’s, West 
Kensington, Howard Hemming to Marjorie Smith (Woodville). 

Grppes-WALpo.—On roth January, 1935, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
George Herbert Gibbes to Marion Waldo (née Exton), widow of Dr. Frederick 
Joseph Waldo. 
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DEATHS 

Fiercuer, Poryxrna, A.R.C.M., on 19th November. Miss Fletcher entered 
the College in 1886 as piano scholar and later won the Hopkinson Gold Medal. 
On soth March, 1890, she appeared in Brahms’s B flat concerto at one of 
the College public concerts at Prince’s Hall, and afterwards was heard at the Crystal 
Palace concerts, at the St. James’s Hall Wednesday “‘ Pops,” and at the Queen’s 
Hall Promenades. She had been living in retirement for a good many years. 

Lorp Monrxacir, who dicd in November, had been a member of the 
Council for a number of years. 


OBITUARY 


W. E. WHITEHOUSE 
(20th May, 1859 — 12th January, 1935 ) i 


“The most successful teacher is he who knows how to ; 
train mediocrity and to leave genius a free hand.” 
Sir Henry Hadow, in Studies in Modern Music. 


By the death of W, E. Whitchouse the College has lost one of the most 
distinguished professors it has ever had, and the world of music a great link with 
the great past. 

As a young man he played under Wagner at the Albert Hall and was a regular 
performer at the famous Saturday “ Pops” held at St. James Hall—playing with 
most of the great contemporary violinists and pianists ; he toured with Joachim and 
made a fine reputation in chamber music—being a member of many string quartets 
and finishing in ‘the London Trio from which he resigned ten years ago. He was 
Fellow and Professor of both the Royal College and Royal Academy of Music, and 
had held, during his lifetime, posts in many other institutions. It was from the 
R.C.M. perhaps that the greatest number of his eminent pupils came. His 
influence on ’cello playing in this country during the closing years of last century 
and the opening years of this, is probably more considerable than that of any other 
single personality in the history of the instrument ; in fact, this influence extended 
to countries all over the world, for in one case a former pupil was professor of 
violoncello at the Hoheschule in Berlin and ’cellist in one of the most eminent 
German string quartets, while another holds at the present time a position of the 
highest distinction in New York and is renowned throughout the American 
Continent as well as in Europe. Among his pupils were those who reached the 
topmost heights in whichever branch of the instrument they followed: soloists of 
world wide reputation, chamber music ‘cellists of the greatest distinction and 
international fame, men who became renowned as orchestral players—(his pupils 
have held the posts of principal ’cellists in the London Symphony Orchestra, the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Covent Garden Opera Orchestra and the New Symphony 
Orchestra)—while at one period hardly any orchestra in the country existed with- 
out at Jeast one ot his pupils, and in many cases most of the ’cellists had studied 
with him. Among those who formed the rank and file of orchestras were many 
really fine players, his pupils, who would have achieved even greater distinction 
had they possessed the personality which seems to be necessary for lifting a 
player into the topmost realms of performance. Nor did his influence end here; 
one finds his pupils teaching in the great musical institutions, in the big public 
schools, both for boys and girls, and many more in humbler but exceedingly 
important positions of local influence all over the country. 

It is difficult accurately to define the secret of his teaching, for he had no 
system to force upon a pupil, whether it fitted or No, as, unfortunately is the case 
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with so many pedagogues: his pupils represent great diversity in style, in outlook 
and achicvement. He was exceedingly broadminded and would always test a 
different point of view, examine it in a generous manner, and never discard it even 
if he disagreed with it, until thoroughly tried out. 

His teaching amounted to a tilling of the soil until the plant was firmly and 
strongly rooted in the ground and so able to continue its growth after it had left 
him—there being no hot-house forcing which would cause a talent to wither and 
fade as soon as it had to weather the many storms of an artistic life. Sic Henry 
Hadow’s words placed at the head of this article fit the teaching and outlook of 
W. E. Whitehouse in every particular. 

Those who were fortunate enough to be his candidates at examinations have 
the most vivid recollections of his kindness and sympathy, remembering the 
trouble he took to put them at their ease, just as those who were privileged to 
examine with him were struck by his large-mindedness and generosity of outlook. 
He was a man of whom the musical profession is proud and was in the very 
highest sense a true English gentleman, and an example to all who came under 
his care. 

Ivor JAMEs 


W. E. BROADBELT 


The death of Mr. Broadbelt, who had been living in retirement for the past 
five years, removes one more of the few remaining survivors of the Office Staff 
which worked in the old College building in Kensington Gore. For nearly 40 
years he served the College faithfully and well; Scholarship and Associateship 
examinations were his special care, and some thousands of anxious candidates must 
have passed through his hands during that time and found their ordeals made more 
bearable by his kindly encouragement and good offices. On these nerve-racking 
occasions his patience, though sorely tried, would hold out magnificently up to a 
point, a great achievement for a man of his overflowing temperament, but beyond 
that point, an outburst would follow of which he himself would be the severest 
critic afterwards. This sclf-criticism was perhaps Mr. Broadbelt’s happiest and most 
disarming characteristic, and one well known to all who enjoyed both the out- 
bursts and the subsequent regrets. 

The generous tribute paid to Mr. Broadbelt’s services on his retirement by the 
Director in one of his terminal addresses, leaves little to add except that all his 
friends will remember him as an ardent Mason, a welcome singer of ballads, and 
a possessor of a handwriting that was probably unequalled anywhere for beauty 
and style. 

C. A. 


MRS. ROWLAND JACKSON 


Mrs. Rowland Jackson, Hon.R.C.M., who died on 9th December, had 
been associated with Mrs. Gotch for the last half-dozen years or so in dressing 
College operas, and had shown her interest in the well-being of College students 
by contribution to the Loan Fund. Mrs. Gotch writes: 

The death of Mrs. Rowland Jackson was one of those unexpected blows which 
brings with it an abiding sense of loss, and from which it is hard to recover. 

For long a friend of the College, she had contributed gencrously to the R.C,M. 
Union Loan Fund some time before receiving the honorary degree—the conferment 
of which was a source of preat pleasure to her, but it was especially her help in the 
Opera work-room and dressing-rooms which endeared her to all with whom she 
came into contact. No trouble was too great for her to take, no finnicky job too 
exasperating to be tackled, and, as time goes on, it becomes increasingly evident 
what a loyal, unselfish, sterling friend has been taken away from us, 
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FANNY DAVIES 


Fanny Davies, who died on 1st September, after a long illness, was one of 
the greatest artists whom England has produced, and a woman of exceptional 
nobility, humour, and independence of character. Her time on the teaching staff 
of the Royal College of Music—May, 1917 to July, 1921—is a thing we remember 
with pride. Her pupils recollect it with unchanging gratitude, for she was a fine 
teacher and flung herself into their problems with warm-hearted enthusiasm. But 
her main preoccupations were those of a public pianist. ‘‘ Decidedly I’m not a 
teacher,”’ she once said to me, “‘ I’m a concert artist,” and she liked to hold herself 
free to go abroad, where she had been, if anything, better known and admired than 
in England. 


She belonged naturally to the inner circle of the great ones. Brahms, Joachim, 
Clara Schumann, Clara Novello, Robert Browning, Piatti, Melba, Mary Anderson 
and Casals were among her friends. Queen Victoria and Queen Margherita of 
Italy both honoured and entertained her. Yet she was extraordinarily simple in 
her ways, loved to make little home festivals and surprises for her intimates, and 
was as care-free as a child in her delight over holidays in the Alps. All beautiful 
things scemed to her to belong together. ‘There was a mountain in the Bernina 
Pass she always used to call ‘‘ Bach.” . . . 


“ Ueber allen Gipfelo ist Rub.” M.M.S. 


HOLST MEMORIAL 
Dr. Vaughan Williams writes : 


It is proposed to raise a fund for the purpose of establishing a 
memorial to Gustav Holst. It seems particularly fitting that this 
memorial should take the form of helping to develop the study of 
music in Morley College for Working Men and Women, where 
at present, adequate equipment is difficult to obtain. 


It was at Morley College that Holst taught and inspired successive 
generations of students for so many years, It is therefore suggested 
to establish a music room, to be called the ‘* Gustav Holst Music 
Room,” as part of the new wing about to be erected there. The 
room will be equipped with a grand pianoforte, appropriate sound- 
proof devices, etc. Should the sum collected permit, additional 
rooms could be added for a music library and teaching room. A 
Committee for this purpose, of which | am Chairman, has been 
formed at Morley College. 


Though naturally we should be yery grateful for large donations, 
yet, since we want everyone who loved and admired Holst and his 
work to participate, the smallest sum will be welcome. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. D. Marblacy jones, 
Barclays Bank, 84 Rosebery Avenue, E.C. 1, or may be given 
personally to the Secretary of Morley College. Cheques should be 
made payable to the Gustay Holst Memorial Fund, 
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THE R.C.M. UNION 


MEETING AT MEMBER'S HOUSE 


The outstanding event for the Union last term was the patty 
which Mrs. John Greg, Hon. A.R.C.M., gave to members on 
29th November in celebration of the Royal Wedding. From the 
moment that we, her guests, crossed the threshold of 5 Sussex Square, 
W.2, we were aware of the spacious, warm friendliness of her home, 
of the beauty with which she had filled it, and (best of all) of the 
radiating hospitality of herself and Major John Greg. 

After the ninety or so guests had arrived, there was a short 
programme of music. The performances were brilliant : everyone 
greatly enjoyed the following programme. 


t. Sonata for Viola and Piano... O00 .. _«lrthur Bliss 
BERNARD SHORE CYRIL SMITH 

2, Soncs ... a. My heart is like a singing bird soo Leta 

b. What you are I cannot say ... G. Corbett 

c. The fields are full... ... Armstrong Gibbs 


JANE VOWLES 
Accompanied by Grorrrey CorbETT 


3. P1ANo SOLOs— 


a. Jhon come kisse me now (Variations)... William Byrde 
b. Ondine... aes Dibask 
c. Des pas sur la neig } y 
d. Barcarolle, Op. 60 5 S00 B00 ... Chopin 


FRANK MERRICK 

There followed a supper interval in which the guests were feasted 
on the most appetizing and delicious things, while the hosts. probably 
had nothing because they spent their entire time in looking after their 
guests. Meanwhile the drawing room had been cleared for dancing. 
A capital little dance band, organized by Mr. Anthony Spurgin, 
performed jazz and valse tunes from then onwards until midnight, 
except when the admirable “ relief pianists,” recruited from the 
audience, played Sir Roger de Coverly. That is the beauty of a Union 
party—everyone always seems able and ready for everything. At 
length the guests reluctantly left—after one of the happiest evenings 
the Union has spent. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Union Annual General Meeting will take place at College 
on Thursday, 28th.March, at 3.30, followed by tea at 4-15 and an 


spa eel 
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hour of Intimate Opera (Mabel Ritchie, Frederick Woodhouse and 
Geoffrey Dunn), at 5 o’clock.. Particulars are being sent to all 
members, 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Members who have not already paid their subscriptions for the 
current ycar are reminded that these became due on Ist January. It 
is earnestly requested that the remittances should be sent without 
delay to the Hon. Treasurer of the R.C.M. Union. 
The rate of subscription is :— 
4. For past pupils and others. 70 206 7/6 per annum 
b. For present pupils and for two years after 
ceasing to be present pupils of the R.C.M. 
Reduced rate... ae 500 5/- per annum 
¢. Foreign Membership... 00 200 300 3/- per annum 
d. Life Membership ise aes iS wee £5:0:0 
Marton M. Scorr, Hon. Secretary. 


COLLEGE NOTES AND NEWS 
Liprary 
All of us know about Mr, John Gordon’s activities on or about 
the stage. But perhaps not many of us know that he is the possessor 
of a considerable library. All round the walls of one of the rooms 
in his house are shelves and shelves full of books and music, Many 
of these, as is natural, are scores of Operas. But he has also some 
very valuable old books; at least he had, but he has now given the 
farest volumes of his collection to the College Library. These 
include early editions of Purcell’s Orpheus Britannicus; Blow’s Amphion 
Anglicus ; some out-of-the-way books on music of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries; and, best of all, the Tenor part of 
Willbye’s First Set of English Madrigals (1598). These then have 
joined the other treasures in the Reference Library in Room 90. 
R.E. 


REVIEWS 


THe Oxrorp History or Music. Vol. VII. By H. C. Colles. Oxford University 

Press. 17s. 6d. 

What a pleasure to open an important book and find it dedicated to oneself | 
“This volume,” we read on the fly-leaf, “‘ is dedicated to art who helped to retard 
its progress.” That certainly includes us of the R.C.M., and we are in very dis- 
tinguished, if somewhat mixed, company. Prominent among us are the diplomatists 
who prepared the European War, the ruffians who started it at Sarrajevo, and the 
soldiers who fought it. Here, too, are the young ladies of Cheltenham College. 
The Editor of The Times, demanding his weekly, nay his daily, toll, and Messrs. 
Macmillan clamouring for their great dictionary can claim a large share of dedicatory 
honours. The University of Glasgow, the Church Music Society, and yariors 
people in New York, Scandinavia and Italy are entitled to a little. But we have 
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been more pertinacious than most in our claims on Dr. Colles’s time, and so to us 
is the greater glory. 

Criticism and history are by no means the same study, but it is an enormous 
advantage to have history written by a critic of Dr. Colles’s vision, especially when 
the period is one of such crowded confusion as the years 1850-1900. For it is only 
a mind which knows what is what that can unerringly pick out the significant from 
the incssential, can chose the apt illustration (from an appalling agglomeration of 
scores), can summarize the things of secondary importance, can appraise the 
conflicting claims of partisans, and can in one word view the material in perspective. 
Dr. Colles discriminates even where he loves. He is and always has been a con- 
vinced Brahmsian, and Brahms is the central figure in this book. But Dr. Colles 
did not thrust him into the centre. The other great figures of the century, Liszt, 
Wagner, Berlioz and even Verdi (whom one hardly thinks of as a romantic com- 
poser) had all been dealt with by Dannreuther in the previous volume, and at the 
near end of the period a line had to be drawn where Debussy deposed tonality 
as the final determinant of musical structure. This left for full consideration, Franck, 
Dvorak, Wolf, Tchaikovsky and Strauss. The Russians, the later Wagner, the 
lesser Frenchmen, and the English revival called for more general treatment, but 
Brahms is the focal point of the period in everything except opera, and his full 
significance is here set forth in measured and convincing terms. 

The English revival has a chapter to itself and is of special interest to us, because 
it deals with that recent history which the R.C.M. has helped to make. ‘The natural 
swing of the pendulum, swung with additional force by the violence of war, has 
put the music of Parry and Stanford somewhat out of the range of to-day’s sym- 
pathies (to-day being already about ten years long). It is salutary to have it 
subjected to the same critical appraisement as is brought to other nineteenth 
century composers, and it is also salutary to have it set in historical perspective. 
Because if it is at the moment appraised too low in intrinsic merit (though not by 
Dr. Colles), it can hardly be valued too high in what it achieved for the general 
well-being of English musical life. Ihe achievements of pioneers and champions 
are not immediately apparent to those who have inherited the blessings thus won 
for-them because they now appear after a quarter of a century as permanent features 
of the landscape. 

One word more : this is a book not merely to have on one’s shelves for reference, 
but to read and enjoy. tee 


Nationan Music. By Ralph Vaughan Williams. Oxford University Press. 48. 6d, 

‘A book with this title and by this author is sure of its readers. ‘They will take 
it at a sitting, because it is short. They will go through it again because they 
cannot help doing so. Then (if they are wise) they will copy on to the end-papeis, 
to keep for easy reference, a score of passages memorable in their simplicity, which 
contain the philosophy of a composer who is not only a national figure but a critic 
who can say what he means when he speaks of national music. 

“Speaks” is a fairer word than “ writes,” because the prose throughout has 
the flavour of the spoken word rather than the written word. The nine chapters 
are a modification of six lectures given at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, in 
1932; but the changes that have been made are slight cnough to let us hear in 
imagination the laughter that would greet such sly but unmalicious sallics as “1 
remember one writer saying unctuously that Bach never needed to borrow from 
folksong. He could have known very little about Bach, I think he was an 
organist, which may account for it.’ Facetiousness, however, is as alicn to the 
book as affection; and the studied simplicity of the style is in keeping with the 
commonsense of the matter. 

It is natural to compare this book with Cecil Forsyth’s ‘* Music and Nation- 
alism,” which was published in 1911, since the similarity in titles suggests that 
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there might be similarity in ideas. This is not the case. Both authors examine 
nationalism and its consequences, economic, artistic and human, but their views 
do not tally. Neither do their interests. The divergence is wider; at its widest, 
perhaps on the subject of folksong. Mr. Forsyth gives this two references ; 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, four chapters. His treatment is characteristic ; his definition 
equally so— an individual flowering on a common stem,” and in a Striking 
passage he sums up the emotions of those who met the treasury of English music 
that Cecil Sharp made common Property, thirty years ago. “Here was something 
new to us and yet not new. Well, we were dazzled, we wanted to Preach a new 


peoplc to be fascinated too,” 

Yet Cecil Sharp was not under the delusion that national music could be made 
out of folksong; nor is Dr. Vaughan Williams, Folksong in England, as he 
points out, is now happily taken for granted, It is a background, a tradition, 
something that a composer can turn to or turn away from, as he pleases ; but if 
the folksong movement had not come into being, neither would the new and vital 
school of Lnglish music have come into being. “ Folksong is not the cause of 
national music but the manifestation of it.” 

He reaches this conclusion, or tather, he states this belicf, after an examination 
of the folksong in this and other countries which covers a wide field and is 
supported by quotations that are always apt and sometimes unexpected, But the 
book is much more than a Scholarly investigation. Its real value lies in its 
disclosing of other belicfs : that music above all things is the art of the common 
man; that “hope for the musical future of any country is not the distinguished 


going on at home, in the schools, and in the choral Socicties ; that a composer 
cannot be universal without at first being local; and that “ the three watch-words 
of great music are sincerity, simplicity and screnity.”” 

Onc is grateful that the Mary Flexner lectureship has given Dr. Vaughan 
Williams the Opportunity. of telling us, indirectly, exactly what we wanted to 
learn from him, 

THomMas Woop 


MuNDELSSOHN AND HIS FRIENDS IN KENSINGTON, By Rosamund B. Gotch. 
Oxford University Press. 12s, 6d. 

Mrs. Gotch has accomplished a remarkable achievement: she has Provided the 
world with a new kind of book, and a very delightful book it is. One cannot say 
she has written it, for its authors are actually two ladies who lived at the top of 
Church Street, Kensington, a hundred years ago. Nor can she be said to have 
invented it, for collections of letters have been published before. But she has 
thought of the idea of Presenting to our jaded generation a picture of English 
musical life in what we superior moderns would regard as a rather dark Period, 
the beginning of the tyranny of Mendelssohn. But with what gusto did these 


mere year or so older than themselyes | 

Two things emerge most strongly, onc appealing to the tough-minded 
historian and the other to tender-minded Sentimentalist for whom the Spectacle of 
human life is a sufficient interest in itself. The historian will gather all sorts of 
little touches about Mendelssohn’s character and disposition, and will note such 
social phenomena as that country dances * longways for as many as will” were 
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still danced in London ballrooms in 1834. The sentimentalist will once more 
rebel against the very conditions of our human life that compel us either to grow 
old or to die young. Each of these girls, as they live in these pages, is a wholly 
lovable person: young, gay, charming and good, so that one cannot bear to think 
of them as ever being different. But time does not stand still: one dies young and 
the other grows old. Nevertheless the fragrance of their live sleft behind is 
still sweet. 

F. H. 
Mustc oF Dr. VAUGHAM WILLIAMS. 

The publication of the full-score of Job is an event of importance, but its actual 
circumstances leave one with mixed feelings. When Dr. Boule retired from the 
conductorship of the Bach Choir, that socicty very naturally wished to express 
their esteem and affection for him in the usual way. Instead of a present for himself, 
however, Dr. Boult requested that the moncy collected should be used to assist 
in the publication of this full score, thereby, it would seem, benefitting the composer 
(who would have the satisfaction of secing his score printed), himself (who would 
obtain a prized score for his library), the publisher (who would be eased of an 
onerous responsibility), and the donors (who would thus sce their gift radiate 
beyond the immediate recipient to the public in general which could now buy the 
score for 30s.). Well and good ; but it is a queer state of affairs when an acknow- 
edged masterpiece has to depend for its publication on such a roundabout expression 
of private benevolence. Publishing full-scores is no doubt a difficult and expensive 
enterprise, and the outsider cannot teach the publisher his business, but he may 
still be left wondering what the function of a publisher is if it is not to publish 
the works of our greatest composers. We hear much from business men of the 
value of what they call private enterprise, but we observe powerful corporations 
like the gramophone companies delegating their responsibilities to bodies of 
subscribers, this “ society,” and that “society.” There is a good deal to be said 
for this new economy, but this willingness to abdicate from the exercise of their 
most important function, namely, the exercise of their own initiative and judgment, 
on the part of publishers is going to involve composers still more inextricably in 
the vicious circle of ‘‘ No supply without demand; no demand, therefore no 
supply.” We may hope in the present instance that this beautiful score will create 
a demand for itsclf. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams has never been very generous to pianists. ‘They will, 
therefore, the more welcome Six Teaching Pieces, which consist of four two-part 
Inventions, a Valse Lente and a Nocturne, issued by the Oxford University Press 
in three numbers at a shilling cach. F.H. 


Vocat Music. 

Composers, after ransacking English lyric poetry in search of words to sct, 
are at last turning to the ballads they have so long neglected. Narrative verse no 
doubt circumscribes melodic possibilities, but gives greater scope for dramatic 
climax, and offers a good deal of opportunity for vivid, though not too obtrusive, 
accompaniment. Howard Ferguson has admirably gauged the possibilities of the 
form in his settings for bass with orchestra of “ The Twa Corbics ”’ and the “‘ Lyke 
Wake Dirge.” Armstrong Gibbs strains the form more by employing a chorus 
for “ Gil Morice,” but he achieves an effective cantata, which he dedicates to Sir 
Hugh Allen,—and such secular cantatas are badly needed. In “ Keith of Ravelston,” 
a modern ballad by Sydney Dobell, he dispenses with accompaniment and writes 
a grateful part-song on big lines for mixed choir. A more hearty type of pscudo- 
antique is “‘ Sledburn Fair” which Dr. Gibbs has issued in two forms: solo song 
with piano and unaccompanied male-voice quartet. 

All these are published by Winthrop Rogers as are some half-dozen solo songs, 
settings of lyric poetry by the same composer. To these should be added the fol- 
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nationalism and its consequences, economic, artistic and human, but their views 
do not tally. Neither do their Interests. The divergence is wider 3 at its widest, 
perhaps on the subject of folksong. Mr. Forsyth gives this two references ; 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, four chapters. His treatment is characteristic ; his definition 
equally so—* an individual flowering on a common stem,” and in a Striking 
passage he sums up the emotions of those who met the treasury of English music 
that Cecil Sharp made common Property, thirty years ago. “Here was something 


people to be fascinated too,” 

Yet Cecil Sharp was not under the delusion that national music could be made 
out of folksong; nor is Dr, Vaughan Williams. Folksong in England, as he 
points out, is now happily taken for granted, It is a background, a tradition, 
something that a composer can turn to or turn away from, as he pleases ; but if 
the folksong movement had not come into being, neither would the new and vital 
school of Inglish music have come into being. “ Folksong is not the cause of 
national music but the manifestation of it.” 

He reaches this conclusion, or rather, he states this belief, after an examination 
of the folksong in this and other countrics which covers a wide field and is 
supported by quotations that arc always apt and sometimes unexpected, But the 
book is much more than a Scholarly investigation. Its real value lies in its 
disclosing of other beliefs: that music above all things is the art of the common 
man; that “hope for the musical future of any country is not the distinguished 
names which appear on the front pages of the newspapers, but the music that is 
going on at home, in the schools, and in the choral Socicties ; that a composer 
cannot be universal without at first being local; and that “ the three watch-words 
of great music are sincerity, simplicity and serenity.” 

One is grateful that the Mary Flexner lectureship has given Dr. Vaughan 
Williams the opportunity. of telling us, indirectly, exactly what we wanted to 
Jearn from him. 

THomAs Woop 


MENDELSSOHN AND HIS FRIENDS IN KENSINGTON. By Rosamund B. Gotch. 
Oxford University Press, ras, 6d. 

Mrs. Gotch has accomplished a remarkable achicvement: she has Provided the 
world with a new kind of book, and a very delightful book it is. One cannot say 
she has written it, tor its authors are actually two ladics who lived at the top of 
Church Street, Kensington, a hundred years ago. Nor can she be said to have 
invented it, for collections of letters have been published before. But she has 
thought of the idea of Presenting to our jaded generation a picture of English 
musical life in what we Superior moderns would regard as a rather dark Period, 
the beginning of the tyranny of Mendelssohn, But with what gusto did these 


mere year or so older than themselves | 

Two things emerge most strongly, one appealing to the tough-minded 
historian and the other to tender-minded Sentimentalist for whom the spectacle of 
human life is a sufficient interest in itself. The historian will gather all sorts of 
little touches about Mendelssohn’s character and disposition, and will note such 
social phenomena as that country dances “longways tor as many as will” were 
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OPERA AND DRAMA 


In the Parry Opera Theatre two private performances of the almost forgotten 
opera Fra Diavolo, by Auber, were given on Tuesday and Wednesday, 20th and 
1st November. We owe the re-discovery and revival of this excellent and 
characteristic work very largely to the fact that Prof. E. J. Dent has made a new 
English verse translation of Scribe’s original libretto, thus adding to the already 
substantial list of brilliant opera-translations for which all music-lovers have to 
thank him. It is gratifying to learn that the revival at the College has been 
followed by the inclusion of this opera in the Vic-Wells repertoire, with of course 
the same English libretto. 

The conductors were Mr. H. Gruncbaum on the first night, and Alan C, 
Melville, Frederick Lewis and again Mr. Gruncbaum, for the three acts respectively, 
at the second performance. The opera was produced by Mr. Cairns James. 

Another production in the Opera Theatre, not of opera this time but of drama, 
took place later in the term, when two private performances of Sheridan’s The 
Rivals were given on Wednesday, 12th December, and on Friday, 14th December. 
For this occasion the stage was converted into a charming representation of Bath 
in 1775 in its various aspects, furniture, dresses and even the imposing front-door 
all contributing their share to the cighteenth century atmosphere. The difficulties 
of that polite, formal and rather absurd period were well surmounted. A small 
orchestra provided incidental music drawn from The Beggar's Opera and Polly under 
the direction of John Cruft. 


“FRA DIAVOLO"’ 


20th November 21st November 
Lorenzo eee ee Henry LutMANn Hunry LurMan 
(Captain of Guards) 
Matteo (Innkeeper) tee Frepenick SHARP Vicror Evans 
Zerlina (his Daughter) toe Barbara LANE Manoarer Brytin 
Lord Allcash aes 506 Vicror Evans Norman Menzius 
(a Wealthy Fnelishman) 
Lady Allcash (his Wife)... Maup Horron Mo tty Jonrs 
Marquis San Marco dee Howarv HemMInc Howarp HivmMinG 
Reppo Beisund { Tomas HANcock THoMAs H«ncock 
Giacomo } fst James BARDER Antuony Benskin 
Francesco tee Juttan GARDNER JurrAN GARDNER 
(Zerlina’s Bridegroom) 
A Peasant toe os Francis RENDALL Francis RENDALL 


Chorus of Soldiers and Peasants— 


Misses P. Andrews, R. Batten. M. Blythe, G. Bodey, J. Cope, M. Horton, 
M. Tones, L. Kerr, B. Lane, E. Moon, G. Peace, H. Peach, C. Russell-Brown, 
G. Rose-Innes, M. Steventon, A. Street, H. Swift, A. Warburg, K. Willson, 
P. Wilson. 


Messrs. A. Benskin, N. Menzies, F. Rendall, T. Dance. 
And by kind permission of Miss Lilian Baylis— 


Messrs. W. Booth, F. Brooke. I. Harvey. J. Heaps, E. Holbrook, W. John, 
R. Lloyd, J. McDonald, C. Matthews, F. Sydocy, H. Tree, R. Williams. 


Priest, Musicians and Bridesmaids— 
Y. Robertson, C. Jenkinson, F. Samuel, P. Walter-Ellis, K. Webster, M. Wharton. 
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“THE RIVALS”? 


CAST 12th December 

Sir Anthony Absolute oe ANTHONY BENSKIN 
Captain Absolute o0e Norman MEnzres 
Faulkland as eee Mervyn SAUNDERS 
INGE Scns eee aot Francis ReNDALL 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger onK Henry Lurman 
Fag do vee eee FREDERICK SHARP 
David ... aes tee Giyn Evans 
Coachman eee vee Tuomas Hancock 
Mrs. Malaprop_ .., eee Aubrey WARBURG 
Lydia Languish 3 Hester Kricuiy-Pracn 

ulia eee Prytiis ANDREWS 
Lucy ... toe tee Erra Moon 


Maid, Boy, Servant: 
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14th December 
ANTHONY BENSKIN 
NorMAN MENZIES 
Mervyn SAUNDERS 
FrANcts RENDALL 
Henry Lutsan 
FREDERICK SHARP 
Gtiyrn Evans 
Tuomas Hancocr 
Sytv1A SEWELL 
KATHLEEN WILLSON 
Motty Jongs 
Marcarer Bryrue 


P, Walter-Ellis, G. Rose-Innes, T. Hancock 


‘““THE SLEEPING BEAUTY” 


THE JUNIOR CHRISTMAS PLAY 


The Annual Dramatic Entertainment by the Junior Exhibitioners took place in 


the Parry Opera Theatre on 19th December. 
become one to look forward to, and this time 
fulfilled, 


To many people the occasion has 
our expectations were more than 


The programme began with a ballet The Sleeping Beauty written and composed 
by Lilian Harri’, with choreography by Daphne Fox, who also produced it. 


To dance is one thing and to act is quite 
a difficult art for small children, 


another, but to combine the two is 
These children—who, one is beginning to 


believe, are capable of almost anything—caught thespirit of ballet admirably : from 


the two footmen, so efficient, and so graceful withal—to the Jester, whose perform- 


ance was one of the most striking in the ballet. 


He never for one second forgot 


his Jester personality, even when he was for the moment idle at the back of the 


stage, 


Miss Harris’s music was both charming and appropriate, and the Scenery gave 


just the right atmosphere ; in short a very 


Grimm, Snow White, with music by Lilian Harris. 


Joan Warcham in the name-part gave a'sensitive performance : 


clearly indeed and not a word was lost. 
natural boyish self, which has enchanted us so often, 


complete and satisfying performance. 
After it came another of Miss Bull’s clever adaptations 


of a fairy story of 


she speaks very 


Marjorie Meager as Robin was her usual 
Frances Krivine gave a 


distinguished performance of the wicked stepmother, a difficult part. 
Perhaps the most attractive scene was the One at the home of the seven dwarfs, 


With seven of everything, even to tiny beds 
were a happy little community in their green 
smallest of all, Dennis Hardcastle, had such a 


and candles in graded heights, they 
tunics and pointed red hats. The 
deep bass voice that no one could 


help laughing as soon as he opened his mouth, but he was quite undisturbed and 
continued to stump about with his head on one side looking at least 80 years old. 


The most impressive thing about the whole play was the v. 
acting from every member of the cast—the smallest character 
for it is teeming with 
most. 


better story for the stage could hardly have been chosen, 
dramatic possibilities which Miss Bull exploited to the ut 


Miss Harris’s 


music was charming, though possibly not quite so inspired as the very lovely 


music to Snow Queen last year, 


Thanks are due to Mr. Leslie for all his help includin 
seven small beds, and to Mr. Hughes for the expert and imagi 


g the making of the 
native way in which 


he gave us every effect of daylight, twilight, firelight, moonlight, sunset, dawn and 


glorious stars, 
who did an enormous amount of unspectacular hard work, 





They are also due to a large number of Training Course Smdents 
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King oes mee ere oes on, Irts WARBHAM 
Queen... ees soo ses soe Joan LANE 

Princess ... eas a0 08 ve DorotHy Dyks 
Princess ose see oco x0 JEANETTE BANKOVER 
Bad Fairy ... ose ox xx . Lorna GEEN 

Good Fairy cee eos see . Myrtie Corrers_i 


JOAN RripGEWwELL 
Sytv1a SHAW 
HxratHer Wricox 
Ruth Lswis 
Marcarer Exriorr 


Other Good Fairies 


Clown Crcru PEARCE 
Brrry CLenEnts 

Lords ae cee eee eee ese Joan Exxiorr 
Procy Bunr 

Ladies a aes ae eee on) MADELEINE DrING 


Joy Moutr 

JOAN THOMPSON 
Hazsex RowsorHaM 
MARGARET PoGson 
Dora BEARMAN 
PHYLLIS Free 
Berry WILDER 
DONALD PATERSON 
LrEonARD Burnerr 
Moriat Bowrrpcs 
Par Gruper 
Diana SHEPHERD 


Guests (Men) oes ses 


Guests (Women) 


Footmen ... 


= 
l 
| Mary GIRLING 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 


Attendants tes 


Nurse ony xx ono ate 
Producer: DAPHNE FOX 


* SNOW WHITE” 


Nurse =a AY) ono ae oon Ertzen Bownrs 
Barry Squinu 
Joan Hown 
Barry RipGwuu. 
KATHLEEN TrstTEr 
Peccy GrarinG 
Vera Gray 
Snow White eee OOD os On fou WARLHAM 
oycr ScowEN 
SHEILA Wits 
Robin... eee ees eee oD Manjorre Mracrr 
King oe eee eee Ox: sas Eveanor Davis 
Queen... Onn 200 ie net FrANcgESs Kriving 
Huntsman ace Ree ace eer VERNON BERNARD 
Bgryt McSHre 
ConsrANcr BIGNELL 
Maser RANKIN 
Joan RipGWELL 
Fairies... ose Dorotny SuerHerp 
Nancy Hxarn 
Marcarur Darn 
Grace Morratrr 
Exizabery SAVAGE 
MADELEINE Drinc 
Rourn Lewis 
The Seven Dwarfs ... om nee Bee Muriei BowpipGz 
Dorotny DAnrmxs 
Puyiirs Conway 
Dennis Harpcastriy 
Mary Girtina 


Ladies-in-Waiting ... eee one eee 


—- ——_ 


—— 


Pages = wee tee toe 


Mirror’s Voice “cp ees 0 eee 
Producer: ANGELA BULL 
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THE ORCHESTRA 


Violins: Gladys Hill (Leader), Jack Steadman, Janie Tiskofsky, Barbara Groom, 
William Kirkpatrick, Margaret Batchelor, John Mobbs, Walter Gear, 
David Jordan, Cyril Preedy, Eric Pitt, Denis Tyson, Ronald Smurthwaite, 
Stanley Mandall, Fred Syrad, Eileen Fleming, Stanley Gallager, Kenneth 
Warren, Joyce Townsend, Jack Brand. . 

Violas : Pauline Eckert, Lois Monk, Norman Eckert, Ralph Schwiller. 

Violoncellos : Gordon Fleming, Viva Eckert, Theresa Witt , Joan Rimmer. 

Double Bass: Joan Monk. Piano; Bertie Davies. Tuba John Durnin. 

Percussion: Yidna Basden, Pat Ing. Trumpets: Phyllis Hunt, Maureen Bertram. 


Conductor: FREDA DINN 


THE R.C.M. PATRONS’ FUND 
FRIDAY, 19th OCTOBER 


This rehearsal took place at the Royal College of Music. The 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, Conductor: Dr. Malcolm Sargent, 
F.R.C.M, 


"VanrAtions for Orchestra, on an original Theme... «+» Pamela McKenna 
Soncs... ox +» a. Gesang Weylas ... ses aes Wolf 
: b. Triume .. ere 500 es Wagner 


Jovce Newton 
*Frvn Sonos for Baritone ont) tee nee oon -» D. R. Oppenheimer 
1. Meceres Stille (Goethe) 
2. Schummerlied (Vo/ks/ied) 
3. Wanderers Nachtlied (Goethe) 
4. a. Come unto these yellow sands (Shakespeare) 
b. Full fathom five (Shakespeare) 
H. Norman Menziss 
*SyMPHONIC Porn... rh) Tue Sixth Day on 400 Brian Easdale 
* First Performance 


FRIDAY, 30th NOVEMBER 
This rehearsal took place at the Royal College of Music. The 
London Symphony Orchestra, Conductor: Dr. Malcolm Sargent, 
F.R.C.M. 


VARIATIONS on a Theme of Bach an Eric Bell 
(First Performance) 

Concgrvo for Violoncello and Orchestra, in D dos eee ano Lalo 
(two movements) 

Aras from “ The Snow Maiden” a0 a «+ Rimsky-Korsakov 


a. Ah, what woe is mine 
b, Gathering berries 
Jang Vow.ss 
Conductor: Grorrrer Corserr 
Concxrto for Violin and Orchestra, in D major,Op.77.—... ---  Brabms 
(two movements) 
Tox Janxins 
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WEDNESDAY, 5th DECEMBER 


This rehearsal, given by Members of the Royal Academy of 
Music, took place at the Royal Academy of Music. ‘The London 
Symphony Orchestra, Conductor: Mr. Warwick Braithwaite. 


OrcHestrat Piece, “The Rock”... Rt oc «+ Dorothy Howell 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in one movement... William Alwyn 
VIVIAN LANGRISH 
Four Soncs, from “‘ Songs of the Countryside” es 000 Michael Head 

a. Foxgloves 
b. Weathers 
¢. Sweet chance, that led my steps abroad 
d. Nature’s Friend 
FreDA TowNson 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in one movement wie Ivor Walsworth 
FREDERICK GRINKE 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 


THURSDAY, 18th OCTOBER (Vocal and Instrumental) 


PIANOFORTE SOLO us .  Barcarole , rea ro we Chopin 
P. Eric Crirre (Associated Board and Leverhulme Exhibitioner). 
SONGS oes iis e «. Gypsy Songs... eee a0 «. Dvorak 


“May BARTLETT, A.R.C.M. (Scholar. 
Accompanist: Cuartes Groves (Exhibitioner). 

VIOLIN SOLO ats Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso ie aes Saint-Saens 

Maurice Yositevsky (Scholar), 

Accompanist: GrorGr LouGuuin (Liverpool Scholar). 
PIANOFORTE SOLO *) aus Chaconne ny tse ive vs Bach-Busoni 
Lance Dossor (Scholar), 

SONGS ... ica aes a a, An Schwager Kronos 


6. Wanderers Nachtlied 305 tee a see Schubert 
ec. Der Schiffer 


Antnony F. H. Benskin (Operatic Bxhibitioner), 

Accompanist: Grorcr Lououtin (Liverpool Scholar). 
VIOLIN SOLOS ... @ Norse Legend...... vie FF, Bridge 
d. Hungarian Dances in F major and D minor. ss Brahms 

Moity HARMS, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Exhibitioner 

Accompanist: EVELYN HARMSWORTH, A.R.C.M, (Associated Board Exhibitioner), 
SONGS ... te ive «. @ Irmeline ... v3 a0 ve Delius 
b. O yes, Just so (Phoebus ‘and Pan) aei i ve Bach 
Jutta P. Coorg, a.r.c.m. (Exhibitioner). 

Accompanist: Marjorie ALEXANDE R, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
VIOLIN SOLO ies aus, Sonata in LE minor a0 as ay ve Veracini 
TacitaA FONTANA. 

Pianoforte: Marion BERRY, A.R.C.M, 

PIANOFORTE SOLOS «.. @ Prelude in B minor, Op. 32 Th . S. Rachmaniof/ 

6. Rhapsody No. 13 ae% ae * tf Lisst 
Janet M. CAMERON, A.R.C.M. (Exbibitioner), 


TUESDAY, 30th OCTOBER } 
(Second Orchestra and Senior Conductors’ Class) 


OVERTURE .... oT Fon ... Academic Festival .., ose jae ry «+ Brahms 
Conductor: Joun Crurt. 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and String Orchestra in E major ... OD ar ae Lach 
Litty C. WiHiTTINGTON, A.R.C.M. 
Conductors : 
1. Gena Tenney, 2 & 3. Franx Bury. 
RHAPSODY ... bes oat 1) Espana A on s09 ry see Chabrier 


Conductor: RKaLru NicHOLSON, 
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SYMPHONY in C major, No, 1, Op. 21 c ie co Bae aes aes Beethoven 
Conductors : 
1. Recap Goopa tt. 2. Cuirrorp Harker. 
3. VAL Ropertson, 4. Harry Vow es. 
OVERTURE ... a see La Gazza Ladra 366 rr Bae -.- Rossins 


Conductor: Frep Lewis. 





Conductor: Constant Lampert. 


THURSDAY, Ist NOVEMBER (Sonatas and Vocal Quartets) 


SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte in A minor, No. 2 ... 4 «+ John Ireland 


Gvorvrey STevENS, A.R.C.M. (Charlotte Holmes Exhibitioner). 
Derek Kipner, A.r.c.m. (Scholar). 


PART SONGS wae via a, True love's the gift 
6. Awake! awaken 
c. Lullaby... WD 
d. Follow! Follow! 
Mouiim Lake (Lilian Eldée Scholar Rita Carter (Exhibitioner), 
Mxrvyn SAunpers (Scho yahip Exhibitioner). 
H. Norman Menzins (Victoria, stralia, Scholar). 


VIOLIN SOLO any iL +. “Chaconne” ,., On oo ar aie Bach 
Rutu Peart (Morley Scholar). 


Charles Wood 


SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, No, 1 a ine AT ats Delius 
Ratpit NicnoLson, A.k.c.M. (Gowland Harrison Scholar). 
BARDARA KuRSLAKK, A.R.C.M. (Scholar and Leverhulme Exhibitioner). 
VOLK SONGS... i a, Alister McAlpine's Lament ees arr, Vaughan Williams 
b. Will ye gang o'er the lee-rig?  ... oes arr. Jeffrey Mark 
c. With Jockey to the Fair ... i; “ee arr. Ernest Bullock 
Mout Lake (Lilian Eldée Scholar). Riva Carter (Exhibitioner). 
yMurvyn SAuNDeRS (Scholarshi Eaarellionsti 
H. Norman Munzixs (Victoria, Australia, Scholar). 
SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, Op, 82 3 AY ant iv ita Elgar 
Atourr Cayzer. Groroy Loucuiin (Liverpool Scholar). 
FRIDAY, 9th NOVEMBER (First Orchestra) 
OVERTURE 7 ae Lgmont see ite Beethoven 
SYMPHONY No, 2, in D major, Op, 73 ibe aes iss an Brakms 
CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra, in B minor, Op. 104 sea ea ... Dvorak 
JAmus WHITEHEAD, A.R.c.M. (Morley Scholar) 
PASSACAGLIA in C minor tee th «+ Bach (arr, Respighi) 


Conductor: Dr. MALcoLm SARGENT, F.R.C.M. 


TUESDAY, 13th NOVEMBER (Chamber) 


QUINTET for Harp and Strings oD ave AL: sae Ree Nas a6 Arnold Bax 
Sancta PreLou (Scholar). 
Joux Kucumy (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Maurice Yositevsky (Scholar), 
Nora Witson, A.R.c.M. (Leverhulme and Lsther Greg ixhibitioner). 
Denysx Hotpaway (Scholar). 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS ..@. Two Sonatas, B minor and D major ve see Scarlatti 
6, Lullaby... “45 = a aH e Arnold Bax 
c. Toccata... ose Be aes os asa ... Debussy 
Cerra Morris, A.R.c.M. (Scholar), 
SONGS AD ues “ct a, A last year’s rose ... aie ma ace R. Quilter 
6. Sea wrack ... = aoe ase = Stanford 
Mary B. Lay. 
Accompanist: MARY DE Grucuy, a.R.c.u. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ou Ballade in G minor ese sine awe «+ Chopin 
Wernpy Hanson, A.x.c.M. (Exhibitioner). 
SONGS ... +. @, Two Celtic love songs, with Harp accompaniment 
The flower maiden Ns ate Tee Gynne Williams 
‘ Morning light J 
6. Listening ae eee ae are “6 M. Besly 
Hester KeiGurey-Peacn (Exhibitioner). 
Accompanist; Mrrvyyn SAUNDERS (Scholarship Exhibitioner). 
Harp: Sancuia Pixrovu (Scholar). 
QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings, in G minor, Opseoirn acs AS se ... Brahms 
Norman Tucker, a.r.c.m. (Octavia Scholar). 
Rots Prart (Morley Scholar). Nora WILson. 


BERNARD RICHARDS, A.R.C.M. (Scholar). 
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TUESDAY, 4th DECEMBER 
(Second Orchestra and Senior Conductors) 


OVERTURE ss Euryanthe ave $c Ru Re a. «= Weber 
Conductor > Franz REizeNnstrin. 
SONGS oc sae set -- a. In Hebrid Seas ... ste tee Kennedy Fraser 
b. A Christmas Carol wes .. Malcolm Davidson 
Motte Laxr (Lilian Eldée Scholar). 
Conductor: Ratrn NicHotson. 
SUITE ... ore see 8 +» Jeux d'Enfants ... eae Aa tet tes Bizet 
Conductors : 
1, 2 & 3. VAtpemMAr Ronertson. 4 & 5. Harry Vow.rs, 
SYMPHONY No. 11, in G major (Military) ry SG 10 ei er w. Haydn 
Conductors : 
1. Crirrorp HARKER. 2. Ronrrr Irvine. 
3. GENA Tenney. 4. Paani Beans, 
ARIA’ |... ay} ane «» Elsa's Dream (Lohengrin) ses an aus we Wagner 


Ixez Happow (Exhibitioner). 
Conductor: Reornarp Goopaue, 
SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS for Pianoforte and Orchestra at us we César Franck 
Ruta Earry (Exhibitioner). 
Conductor: Micntarn Muprir, 
ons 3 


Conductor: Constant Lamnrrt. 





THURSDAY, 6th DECEMBER (First Orchestra) 


OVERTURE ... red tes “Flying Dutchman" sae ais ra we Wagner 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in E flat major tie on ve John Ireland 
May Barrett (Ashton Jonson Exhibitioner). 

059 7, Gaon A ay «» Elsa's Dream (Lohengrin) ris an iy wee Wagner 


Maryorre Avis (Wilson Scholar). 


SYMPHONY in F minor, No. 4, Op. 36 ¥ AG tiv Tschaihkowshy 
Conductor: Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT, F.R.C.M, 
FRIDAY, 7th DECEMBER (Chamber) 
TRIO for Pianoforte, Clarinet, and Violoncello, in A minor, Op, J14_ ... te «+ Brahms 
CreiiA Morris, A.r.c.M. (Scholar). 

R, Temerre Savace (Scholarship Exhibitioner), WitiiaAM Evans, 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ass ats Sonatine avi vee to vee M, Ravel 
TATIANA POLUNIN, 

SONATA for Violoncello, in D minor OY an os Caporale 


Maryorte Ginn (Scholar), 
Accompanist: Grorcr LouGutin, 


SONGS sea aaa aoa a. Santa Chiara AY) 560 we John Ireland 
b. The Heart's Desire 
Rita Carter (Exhibitioner), 
Accompanist: BARBARA KrrsLakr, A..c.M. (Scholar), 
SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, No. 5, in F major, Op. 24 aes fr) Beethoven 


Viota Tunnarp (Pauer Exhibitioncr), 
Wiispret Burvett-Coutts, 


PIANOFORTE SOLO « Scherzo in E major; Op. 54... soe asd we Chopin 
MARGARET CHANNON, A.R.C.M. 
ORGAN SOLO rt & ... Prelude in A minor ... iss tee tig 99 Bach 


Freperick FInLay, 


INFORMAL CONCERTS 


Six Informal Concerts (Nos. 206-211) were held during the term. Pianoforte 
works by John Ireland “ Chelsea Reach” and “ Rhapsody” were played and songs 
by Irene Crowther “Twilight,” “Gibberish,” and “ Tell me.’ Verdi’s Requiem 
was performed by the Choral Class conducted by Mr. Jacques on 10th December, 
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MIDDAY RECITALS 

Only one Midday Recital took place last term when Miss Dorothea Webb 
pave a recital of modern English songs; these included “In the Highlands ”’ by 
C. Armstrong Gibbs, “ Before Dawn”’ by Arthur Benjamin, “The Watermill” 
and “ Joy, Shipmate!”’ by Vaughan-Williams, ‘“ Melmillo” by Clive Carey, ‘Old 
Skinflint” by Herbert Howells, “Andante”? and ‘Nocturne: New Moon’? by 
Freda Swain accompanied by the composer, ‘The Bells of San Marie,” “ During 
Music” and “‘ The Merry Month of May ” by John Ireland, also accompanied by 
the composer. 

STUDENTS’ EVENING RECITALS 

Recital No, 106 (pianoforte) by Lloyd Powell. Recital No. 107 (baritone and 
pianoforte) by Frederick Sharp and Ruth Holmes, accompanist: Charles Groves. 
Recital No, 108 by Kathleen Curry (violin) and Charles Groves (pianoforte). 
Recital No, 109 by Robert South (pianoforte) and John Kuchmy (violin), 
accompanist : George Loughlin. 


JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERT 


The twenty-first Junior Exhibitioners’ Concert was held on roth December. 
The programme included twenty-three numbers including Frank Bridge’s 
“Rosemary” for piano, W. H. Squire’s “ Screnade’‘ for violin. 


‘THE TERM’S AWARDS 


CHRISTMAS TERM, 1934 


The Director has approved the following awards : 


The Gowland Harrison Scholarship— Council Exhibitions— 
Nicholson, Ralph W. Barne, Betty ... «Violin 
« » 1D we Rawson, Mildred «.- Pianoforte 
The ee’ See Rendall, Francis... Singing 
~ Roberts, Geoffrey ... Violin 

For one year to July, 1935 Smith, Daphne +» Pianoforte 
Blythe, Margaret Mitchell, Marguerite... Singing 
Darbyshire, Helga Polunin, Tatiana «+. Pianoforte 
Dixon, Ruth Miller, Malcolm +. Singing 
Herwald, Judith Scott-Carmichael, 

Kemp, Janey Rosemary Pianoforte 
Lutman, Henry Discombe, Marjorie ... Violin 
Roberts, Muriel Kemp, Janey ... -.» Violin 
Saunders, Mervyn Saunders, Rosamund... Flute 
Steventon, Marjorie Carter, Mary C. -» Violin 
Trout, Dora B. Edmund Grove Exhibition— 

Grants in aid, 1934 Holmes, Ruth... «+ Pianoforte 
Aylett, Bernard Stephens, Barbara... Violin 
Brooke, Frank Hanson, Wendy --- Pianoforte 
Cayzer, Albert London Musical Society’s Prize— 
Crowther, Irene Davies, Robert 
Goodall, Reginald Special n Bae 
Hambledon, Wilfred Part Via a 
Onley, Ronald Bod Sts BY 
Page, Jack Saat 
Rofe, Esther Lake, Molly 
Rose, Bernard Operatic Exhibition— 
Scott-Carmichael, Rosemary Renewed to July, 1935 


Young, Jessica Steventon, Marjorie 
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Dove Prize— The Director’s Prize for the 
Divided between “ Edward Elgar”’ Essay 


Menzies, Norman Graham, Kenneth 
Stevens, Geoffrey 


The “Arthur Benjamin”? Opera Prize— 


Manns Memorial Prize— Lane, Barbara, 


Divided between 
Caine, Natalie 
Waters, Stephen 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 


DECEMBER, 1934 


PIANOFORTE (TEACHING) — VIOLIN (TEACHING) — 
a Deacon, Constance A, Comber, Barbara 
Durham, Marjoric Kemp, Jane Stephen 
Gibson, Marjorie Violet a Lamigeon, Elizabeth Louise 


Methold, Diana Mary McGowran, Mary Patricia 
Pritchard, Arthur John 


Richardson, Alison Mary OrGAN (Soto PerrorMANCE)— 
Wellington, Irene ¢ Brown, Clifford Applegarth 
PrANoForrE (SOLO PERFORMANCE)— Groves, Robert Samue 
Castle Suivia Ficlen s Etocurion AND DECLAMATION— 
ab Fenn, Hugh John Horace Haddow, Inez Monica 
Fimister, Dulcie Violet 
a Harker. Arthur Clifford ‘THe TEACHING or MusicaLApprecliATION 
Pascoe Untrnammerton AND GENERAL Musicat Hisrorny— 
Saunders, Nancy Gwencth King, Jack 


W k, All 
ellbrock, Allen Turory or Music— 


Sincinc (Pusitc)— Jacob, Ronald Nathaniel 
Langford-Brown, Audrey Tenney, Gena 


a Competent knowledge of Harmony 
b Competent knowledge of Counterpoint 
¢ Competent knowledge of Choir Training 


LIST OF DATES 
EASTER TERM, 1935 


Harr TERM BEGINS ... et see Monday, 25th February 

TERM ENDS... a 38 .. Saturday, 6th April 
MIDSUMMER TERM, 1935 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION sts ae Wednesday, 1st May 

TERM BEGINS ... ot a Monday, 6th May 

Harr TERM BEGINS 0 ess Monday, 17th Jume 


TERM ENDS see eee ats ys Saturday, 27th July 





BE EEEO—g: 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 


FouNDED 1906 


President : SIR HUGH ALLEN, K.C.V.O. 
Hon, Secretary ; Miss Marton Scorr_ Hon. Treasurer: Miss Beatrix DARNELL 
Assistant Hon. Secretary : Miss E. Wotrice Gorpon 
Assistant Hon. Treasurer : Mr. Rupert ERLEBACH 
Editor of R.C.M. Magazine : Mr. Frank Howes 
Hon. Secretary, R.C.M. Magazine : Miss Wintrrep Bowpen SurrH 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, R.C.M. Union Loan Fund 


Tue Hon. Norau Dawnar 
Hon. Auditors : Dr. F. G. Sutnn and Mr. S. P. WADDINGTON 

The Society consists of past and Present pupils, the Officers of the 
College, and others invited by the Committee to become Members. 
Its principal object is to strengthen the bond between present and 
former pupils of the College. Its activities include an Annual “At 
Home” in the Concert Hall in June, an Annual General Meeting 
in the Easter Term, occasional Meetings at Members’ houses, and 
other social fixtures, 

The subscription for present pupils of the College and for two 
years after they cease to be pupils is at the reduced rate of 5/- per 
annum, All other persons pay 7/6 per annum, except Members 
residing outside the British Isles, who pay 3/-. The financial year 
commences on ist January. 

The Union Office (Room 69A) is open for business and enquiries 
during term on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday afternoons from 
3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

The R.C.M. Magazine (issued once a term) and the List of 
Members and Addresses (issued periodically) are included in the 
annual subscription to the Union. 

A Loan Fund exists in connection with the Union, for which only 
members are eligible as applicants. 


